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A Narrative of the early part of the Life of 


ABRAHAM FARRINGTON, of Burlington county, 
New Jersey, left by him for the benefit of his 
posterity ; to which is added some farther ac- 
count of his life and of his travels in the work: 
of the ministry. 


It has often been in my mind to leave some 
remarks of the dealings and tender mercies of 
the Lord towards me, from the days of my minori- 
ty, for the benefit of my children and posterity. 

According to an account my father left in his 
pocket-book, I was born in Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 14th day of the 5th month, 1690. 
My father’s name was Joseph Farrington; my 
mother’s name was Martha, whose mother was 
aworthy Welsh Friend, a minister, and her father 
a priest: but how they agreed together, I never 
heard. My grandfather died in Wales, and my 
grandmother, with three daughters and one son, 
came early into this country, and she died here 
80 long ago that I can but just remember her. 

My parents both professed the religion of the 
people called Quakers ; but my father was drown- 
ed when I was only nine months old, while my 
mother with me in her arms, Samuel Carpenter, 
and other Friends, were gone to attend Salem 


Friends, remember the Rock ‘ef your salvation 
and depend upon it ; if you leave the profession 
of the Truth, and its humble way and _praetice, 
its plain living and conversation, to joim with 
the customs, modes and fashions of the world, 
and take delight in such company and ways as 
the Lord called your father from,—his hand will 
be against you. I say again, if you leave that 
Rock of safety, evem the revelation of the hea- 
venly Father’s will, it will fall upon you and (as 
it were) grind you to powder, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. “For behold the day 
cometh, and the fire is kindled,that shall burn 
as an oven, and all the proud, and all that do 
wickedly, shall be as stubble, and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, and shall leave them neither root nor 
branch. But unto you that fear my name shall 
the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in 
his wings, and ye shall go forth and grow up as 
calves of the stall; and ye shall tread down the 
wicked ; for they shall be ashes under the soles 
of your feet in the day that I shall do this, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” 

My mother having then left Friends, married 
again, to a man who was a kind of Keithian, but 
an honest man in his way: by him she had two 
| children ; his name was Ashby. After his death 
| she married the third time to a very wicked man 
| by whom she suffered much. 

About the tenth year of my age I was bound 
/out to a farmer till I should be twenty-one. 
| Here began my hard bondage among a wicked 
people in a bad place, that was not likely: 
| to make me better. Although my mother had 
left Friends, yet while I was with her she did all 
in her power to.give me as much learning as m 
tender age was capable of. I could read wd 








Yearly Meeting ; so that I was deprived of the| and had been some time at the Latin before I 


benefit of a father’s care from that early age; a 
connexion which you, my children, and many 
others have been favored with; and which may 
be a blessing, if you make a right use of it,— 
otherwise it will be required at your hands, for 
towards you I think I have for the most part 
done my duty. 

Some time after the death of my father my 
mother lived amongst a people who separated 
from Friends with George Keith, where she got 
somewhat hurt by that spirit, and never returned 
to Friends. My dear children, and all that read 
these lincs, who have had youreducation amongst 





was bound out. My little knowledge of Latin 
I believe helped my reading, which I kept 
through my wilderness travel of eleven years 
servitude; for I took delight in reading my Bible, 
and I believe the good Hand that was with me: 
inclined my mind thereto. But as I lived in a 
bad place, I had much access to bad books, vaina 
songs and romances, which in process of timé. 
drew my mind very much after them, to the cor-- 
rupting of my tender. heart, and the neglect. of * 
my Bible. Those idle books and songs pleased} 
idle company, and caused them to love me and! 
I them until my mind became alienated to fol 
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low after lying vanities so that I forsook my own 
mercies, till scarcely any thing was so bad or 
any company so wicked, but I could strive to suit 
and please them, both in worde and actions, gam- 
ing, cursing and obscene language. Yet I have 
since admired that I was so preserved (as with a 
horror and dread upon my spirit) from taking 
the great Name in vain, except twice: one of 
those instances was not in anger, but in a vain 
way; the other was in wrath, when catching a 
horse, and no human eye beheld me; but the 
judgment of the Lord followed me hard in terrible 
remorse. 

When I was about eleven or twelve years of 
age I loved to read in my Bible, and this con- 
tinued till [ was fourteen or fifteen. My mind 
was often tender, and much reached with the 
visitations of divine love; yet having bad ex- 
amples, and being naturally of a rough and rug- | 
ged disposition, I sometimes ran into extremes of 
folly and dissipation. But even then the hand 
of the Lord would come very heavy upon me, so 
that I was induced at times to cry out bitterly, 
Oh! what shall I do to be saved? And when my 
heart became tendered, I would fall down on my | 
knees and pray the Lord to forgive me this time, 
and I would never doso again. After such sea- 
sons I kept on the watch for some time; but | 
having or indulging a wandering mind, when the | 
hand of judgment was a little off me, I gave way 
to vanity again. I was fond of singing, and when 
I yielded to that amusement, it always led me off | 
my watch and opened a door for ‘other evils. 








my children as thou didst for me. When sin 
abounds,—when vanity,—when forgetfulness,— 
when bad company,—when pride and a high 
mind,—when a light spirit that rejects reproof 
and good advice from friends,—when the idle 
and ‘yain spirit of the world prevails to bring 
darkness over the mind,—to draw from thee and 
thy pure love that keeps the soul humble and 
tender before thee, fit to learn thy holy law and 
do thy will—O Lord, when any of these evils 
abound, let thy grace much more abound. Let 
thy light, [ beseech thee, shine in their souls, 
and place thy righteous judgments on everything 
wrong, and at all times on the transgressing na- 
ture in them. That so, thy holy fear being 
planted in them, their hearts may be kept clean, 
thy law within them obeyed, and thy wisdom 
sought after. So shall my tears and prayers on 
their account, which thou knowest have often 


| been put up to thee, be answered,—that my chil- 


dren may be thine. 

Thus, while I was running on with the multi- 
tude to do evil, and was adding sin to sin, did 
merciful Goodness at times meet with me; and, 
by his righteous judgments, condemned and 


' humbled me, on account of my wicked words and 


actions, both in public and in private. In those 
days I made many promises of amendment; but 
as they were made under the rod of chastisement, 
they lasted not long. But I knew not that I was 


doing despite to the spirit of Christ. I did 


not then know that the Lord was so near me, 
‘and that by every wicked action and vain word, 





Those things which are called civil diversions, I | I was crucifying the Christ in myself, and put. 
do believe, do more mischief than a great many | | ting him to open shame. When I look back at 
things called gross sins ; for they open a door to , those days, and remember the long suffering of 
great deviations from the path of rectitude. The | my God towards me, [am amazed. Oh! if men 
soul is never safe, when out of a humble state, | would consider and believe that the Lord is always 
and off the watch. | near to them, even as their life, how would they 
I had learned to say my prayers when a child. | fear before him! If we would but believe that 
1 suppose my mother taught me to do so, after | our bodies, souls and spirits are designed as ta- 
she left Friends. I seldom went to bed without | bernacles for him to dwell in, we should be read 
repeating some prayer,—chiefly that called the | to say with Jacob, “How dreadful is this place ! 
Lord’s prayer, and mostly on my knees. I con-| This is none other but the house of God, and 
tinued in this practice till I was fifteen or six-| this is the gate of heaven;” and we should see 
teen years old. But when [had done very wrong | that we are placed here to keep it clean. 
during the day, I dreaded to say my prayers at} My children, and all into whose hands these 
night. Sometimes I was so surprised and fear- | lines may come, who have had your lots in life 
ful when on my knees, that I was afraid to turn | cast in a more pleasant situation than mine was, 
my head about, lest I should see some frightful you who have been brought up easy, and have 
thing. Here I was brought tosee that my form | not suffered hardships as some of us have done, 
of praying and my vain singing would not agree | prize those favors, and keep humble and lowly, 
together; so wickedness ixcreased in me; till | that the Lord may exalt you. I do not wish to 
darkness covered my earthly heart, and gross | say much about my sufferings and privations 
darkness filled my mind, and I ran on with the | | during my apprenticeship, because they were not 
multitude to do evil. But yet through all, the | for righteousness’ sake ; but to remind you how 
merciful God had compassion upon me,—the | | you are favored, and that you may be grateful for 
sense and remembrance of which fills my heart | your blessings. 
with gratitude and humble thankfulness, and| Thus did I spend several years in wickedness 
causes tears to flow that almost biind my sight | and folly, under great remorse of conscience, and 
at this time. the judgments of the Iiord therefor. I also suf- 
O, Father of mercies, I beseech thee, do for | fered much from my master and mistress, often 
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with bloody head and bruised flesh, far beyond 
the nature and degree of my offence. 

My master being a man of hasty temper, I 
suffered much from his cruelty and anger,—a few 
instances of which I am free to mention, princi- 
pally as a caution to others who may have chil- 
dren under their care, for the Lord hears their 
cries. 

Our swine coming home from the woods, and 
one of them being much torn by the vermin, 
wolf or bear, my master sent me to a backyard 
to bring a jug of tar to smear the hog with. It 
being hot weather caused the tar to be very thin, 
and I not being acquainted with the nature of 
it, and careless too, being about twelve years old, 
mounted the vessel on my shoulder, and the stop- 
per coming out in getting it up, the tar was 
poured out on my head and neck and ran much 
into my hair and about my body, and also on my 
clothes. Though I laughed at the circumstance 
yet my tune was soon turned: for after we had 
dressed the hog, my master fell to dressing me; 
without any reasoning or saying a word to me, 
he beat me with the bridle reins to such a degree, 
that [ being in my shirt and drawers, was bruised 
from my neck to my hams mostly black and blue. 
Such a barbarous and inhuman action from a wise 
man (as he was reported to be) had such an ef- 
fect on my mind, that instead of doing good, it 
tended to harden me against him, and [ never 


could forgive him until Truth afterwards enabled 


me todo so. Ifthe fault was great, it was ig- 
norantly and thoughtlessly done; and had he 
with a suitable rod fit for a child’s back, correct- 
ed me properly, it might have done me good ; but 
as it was it only hardened me. 

At another time, he sent me to the lowlands, 
which were full of briers, to catch a wild mare ; 
but as [ could not return with her, being bare- 
legged, he was so éxasperated that he jumped at 
me, and with a stick struck me on my head. 
Having no hat on, the blood ran down my body 
and legs into my shoes; the sight and sense of 
which cruelty so provoked me that I thought he 
was not to be forgiven. 

Another time, when I was about fifteen years 
old, I had been in the woods to seek the horses, 
and could not find them. We had a fine large 
dog, very fond of his master and of me tod. As 
I was going to my master, in the field, the dog 
followed me. He asked me where the horses 
were? [ told him [ could not find them. In a 
great rage he run at me with a piece of dried 
bull-skin in his hand. I dreaded the weapon 
and ran from him. He chased me; and the dog, 
as angry as he, chased him; and before he caught 
me, the dog caught him, and restued me. He 
then fell to beating the dog with the bull skin. 
I looked back, I suppose with some pleasure, to 
see the fray ; yet pitied the innocent dog, con- 
cerned in a just cause. He seemed to plead in- 
nocence, yet submitted to his master; whereupon 
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I was again pursued with great violence: but be- 
fore I received a blow, the dog either had him 
by the clothes, or threatened him so hard that he 
was again obliged to desist from following me; 
for the dog raged and foamed almost like a mad 
one. I believe he attempted the third time; but 
with the same result : for the dog still defended 
my innocent cause, so that I do not remember 
that I got one blow from my enraged master with 
his bull-skin. I believe the Lord opened his eyes 
while he disputed with his dog: so that it might 
be said the dumb dog speaking in a language to 
be understood, rebuked the madness of the man. 
L loved the dog ever after, and he was as subject 
to his master afterwards as before. I well re- 
member that I then thought, and do yet believe, 
that the hand of the Lord was in it; and 1 did 
give Him thanks who made that poor dumb ani- 
mal an instrument to suffer for me, and to plead 
my cause. 


About a year or more before this occurrence, I 
had an imposthume in my left ear, by which I suf- 
fered much pain, and entirely lost my hearing on 
that side, never having it afterwards. This added 
very much to my affliction; for it produced con- 
fusion in my hearing, so that I could not find the 
creatures by a bell, which they carried when 
turned out in the woods ; for the sound would 
seem to me in a wrong or contrary direction. 
Oh! the erying and anxiety which this occasion- 
ed me. [I could hear the bell distinctly; but the 
woods and swamps being thick, I could not fol- 
low it so as to find what I sought. I often dread- 
ed to go home, because I expected to be severely | 
beaten, which was frequently my lot. Yet I 
never absconded nor idled my time away. 


It is difficult to describe what I suffered in 
those days. I sometimes cried, and sometimes 
prayed; and I believe that the Lord heard my 
groanings: for as yet I was not altogether hard- 
ened. The Lord’s hand was often upon me, and 
I made many promises of doing better, and was 
sometimes tender. Uh! had I known how near 
the Lord was to me, and kept near to him, how 
many dangers and evils should I have avoided ; 
and how many sore and melancholy trials and 
exercises should I have escaped! But for want of 
keeping near to the good Hand, my hardships 
were suffered to harden me; and I gave way too 
much to my vain companions who took notice of 
my harsh treatment, and some of them helped to 
set me against my master and mistress. 

I could read well; but instead of my Bible I 
got idle play and song books,—the ruin of many 
young and tender minds! [ learned many finesongs, 
as they are called, and fine tunes as they were 
considered; but in these the bait is laid to en- 
snare tender souls. I also had a notable faculty 
in reading jests, &c., and used to love to do mis- 
chief to make sport. Thus I followed lying vani- 
ties, and so forsook my own mercies : yet I could 
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say my prayers every night, until I became 


afraid to say them any more. 


Beside my hard servitude and the heavy judg- 
ments of the Lord in my heart and conscience, 
I might have mentioned the many ifmminent dan- 
gers I escaped, or was preserved from; such as 
being drowned,—being killed by horses,— being 
bit by rattle-snakes, amongst which I was bold 
to an extravagant degree,—and dismal cuts from 
sharp-edge tools,—in all which I have been pre- 
served in a wonderful manner, and for which 
preservation, my soul bows in humility to give 


God the glory, who alone is worthy. 

When I was about seventeen years old, my 
master died ; and I began to think that I would 
get the upper hand of my mistress, and that I 


would not wash her dishes, nor milk the cows 


any longer; for, till this time I did it frequently; 
and though I was inured to hardships, it some- 
times was very irksome to me. But my mistress 
now got a maid ; for she as well as myself began 
to be ashamed of this part of my employment. 


For several years I had grown but little; but 


now, increasing in height, and getting the better 
of my mistres, I. began to think myself fit for 
the company of men and women. I could sing, 
play cards and other games, and was noticed by 
some of higher fashion in the world; on which 
account I grew proud, and wanted better clothes 
than my mistress would give me. I had indeed 
suffered considerably on that account; but while 
living in the woods and now and then getting a 
leather jacket and breeches, I was fine enough. 
Yet now I wanted to be finer; and my master 
being dead, I got some of his old clothes that 
answered for awhile. Oh! when I look back at 
these things, I am amazed to think of the heights 
and depths, and crooked paths [ have pursued, 
and sometimes through piercing colds, rains and 
storms ! 

About my nineteenth or twentieth year I had 
some close convictions; and in those days I some- 
times desired to be good, and | often wished to 
be rich : at times I was also ready to sink under 
the weight and burden of my sins. There wasa 
certain priest of the church of England about the 
neighborhood, who gave away many books among 
the people, such as the Church catechism and 
some others. I soon learned mine by heart, and 
the priest wanted to sprinkle me; but my mother 
hearing of it, showed her dislike, as 1 was in- 
formed. We had a neighbor who inclined to the 
Baptists. They were kind to me; and on read- 
ing some of their books, I thought the Baptists 
were nearer to the truth of the Scriptures than 
the church of England; so I had a mind to be 
a Baptist. I bad a half-brother who lived with 
a woman that inclined that way, and we some- 
times talked together about religion, his mis- 
tress being a Baptist, we thought we must be so 
too. But she had a fiddle, which she was fond 
of; and I thought it made a pretty sound, and 



















also that it suited my fine songs: but I found 
it stifled all religious emotions, and I saw that 
fiddling and religion would not do together. In- 
deed I am abundantly persuaded and convinced 
in my judgment, that external or artificial music 
tends to destroy the true Christian faith, or birth 
of Christ in the soul, which is oft conceived 
with suffering and brought forth with groanings, 
deep lamentations and bitter pangs. Yet I be- 
lieve that the Lord may, and sometimes does 
condescend to the weak state of some, who, from 
an honest imitation of the saints in former dis- 
pensations, use vocal and instrumental music in 
their worship. But they are only the works of 
men’s heads and hands, who (like Demetrius) in- 
vent and support them for gain; and are ready 
to quarrel with those who oppose them, crying 
ont to their fellow craftsmen for help. 


(To be continued.) 





JANE JEWSBURY. 


Jane Jewsbury was a native of Warwickshire, 
born in the year 1800. In the early part of her 
life, her family removed to Manchester, where 
she resided until the time of her marriage with 
Kew Fletcher, in 1832. 

Tn contemplating the character of this distin- 
guished woman, there appears little for the pen 
to record, but much for the mind to expatiate 
upon ; and there are few individuals among those 
who are capable of appreciating the depth, the 
extent, and the strength of her mental capabili- 
ties, who will not feel with the writer of this 
memorial, a disposition, (not always rightly con- 
trolled,) to regret that a star so bright and be- 
nignant in its influence, should have set to the 
world, before the fulness of its splendor was re- 
vealed. In her writings, brilliant and powerful 
as they are, We are struck more with what she 
might have been, than with what she was. Not 
merely with what she might have been as a wri- 
ter, but as an experienced and exemplary Chris- 
tian. By her own confession, in an affecting 
and characteristic letter, written a short time be- 
fore her departure for India, she had done no- 
thing to live, and of the fragments of thought 
and feeMing left behind her, it cannot be said 
that they prove, either collectively or individu- 
ally, what her mind was capable of working out. 
It may with more propriety be remarked, that 
they resemble specimens of the precious ore of 
some deep unfathomed mine, from whose wealth 
the world is now shut out forever. For though 
there is clear and satisfactory evidence, in the 
tone and character of her writings, that her mind 
was deeply impressed with the force of scriptural 
truth, and her heart secured against the many 


temptations to which her ardent nature was pe- 
culiarly liable, by a well-grounded religious faith, 
she was removed from this scene of spiritual con- 
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flict, before all the energies of her soul appeared 
to be fully matured, or devoted, as there is every 
reason to believe they would have been, to the 
highest and noblest purposes of existence. And 
thus we sorrow over the early death of one, so 
peculiarly calculated to adorn and improve the 
society of whick we form a part; forgetting that 
He, who seeth not as man seeth, needs no ray 
of earthly splendor to add to his glory, and is 
therefore more compassionate than we are in our 
short-sightedness and folly, he not unfrequently 
quenches the rising splendor of human intellect, 
in mercy to the weak and suffering nature to which 
it is allied. It is probable, too, that the “early 
grave which men weep over,” may afford a 
blessed deliverance from temptations, unknown 
except to the heart where they exist, and to Him 
who formed that heart, and who pities its mani- 
fold infirmities. It is a well known truth, that 
genius is a fearful and sometimes fatal gift ; and 
genius of that particular kind, which distin- 
guished the character of Jane Jewsbury, is per- 
haps the most to be feared in connexion with 
the happiness or misery of its possessor, but the 
mind and its powers being regulated, we view 
with satisfaction, the indefatigable industry, the 
practical usefulness, and the religious zeal which 
characterized her latter years. 

The most striking features in her character, 
were such as qualified her in an especial manner 
for mixing in general society. Naturally prone 
to satire, she lookod: upon the world, not with 
the tempered vision of one early initiated into its 
hackneyed customs, but with the keen percep- 
tion of an unsophisticated and self-tutored mind, 
she fearlessly assailed its absurdities, and sported 
with its follies like a child with its toys, until 
their impotence wearies him, and _ their frailty 
disappoints. It was then,.in the midst of her 
playfulness, when her strong mora) feelings were 
excited, that she seemed to possess an intuitive 
power of striking off, as it were, masses of 
thought, and scattering them among her hearers, 
with a rapidity of movement in all the opera- 
tions of her own intellect, which, in the opinion 
of Wordsworth, was without its equal in any 
other mind. 

It is not for common-place, tame, and unimagi- 
native minds to form an idea of what must have 
been the temptations to a being thus endowed, 
when surrounded by an admiring circle; but it 
is cause of admiration, (and would that all who 
hear, might learn to imitate as well as admire,) 
that, knowing and feeling herself to be thus en- 
dowed, she should have devoted her time, her 
care, and her affectionate attention, to the house- 
hold duties of her father’s family, until the to- 
tal failure of her health rendered it a higher 
duty to withdraw from such arduous and unre- 
mitting occupations. Even then, when her re- 
covery was despaired ‘of, she was not idle; for 
she had a strong principle within, perpetually 
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prompting her to employ all the powers she was 
gifted with, in promoting the temporal and eter- 
nal benefit of her fellow-creatures. During her 
stay at Lamington, she wrote her “ Letters to 
the Young,” many of them addressed to her own 
young friends, and all bearing evidence of a 
strong conviction of the importance and necessity 
of that entire devotedness of the heart to God, 
which that work so strenuously recommends. 

We turn again to her domestic character, and 
contemplate her at the age of nineteen, taking 
the sole management of a large family, the 
youngest of which was but a month old. To 
this child, whose health was delicate, she devoted 
herself with unremitting anxiety, and it is, hu- 
manly speaking, to her long and unceasing kind- 
ness, that her youngest brother now owes his 
life. Yet at the same time, that there burned 
within her the fire of a genius too powerful to 
be extinguished by the many cares of her ardu- 
ous life, so fearful was she of being absorbed by 
any selfish putsuit, that she made it a point never 
to take up a book till all her little charge had 
retired to rest for the night. With what avidity 
she then drank at the well of knowledge, may 
be inferred from the insatiable thirst for dis- 
tinction, which at a very early age filled her 
mind. 

‘‘[ was nine years old,” she says, in a letter 
to a friend, when the ambition of writing a book 
and associatiffg with authors, seized me as a 
vague longing. The desire of her heart, in after 
years was granted, and what was the result? 
Not the satisfaction of having earned a rich re- 
ward, but regrets that she had not done better 
and earned more. ‘I would gladly burn almost 
every thing I ever wrote,” is her own expression, 
“if so be I might now start, with a mind that 
has seen and thought and suffered something at 
least approaching to a preparation.” And then, 
in what beautiful language does she lament her 
own past impatience in attempting to seize, with- 
out attaining excellence. ‘ Alas! alas! we all 
sacrifice the palm tree to obtain the temporary 
draught of wine! We slay the camel, that 
would bear us through the desert, because we 
will not endure a momentary thirst. All that I 
have yet done, must pass away, with a thousand 
other blossoms, the growth, the beauty, and the 
oblivion of a day. The powers which I feel, and 
of which I have given promise, may mature ; 
may stamp themselves in act ; but the spirit of 
despondency is strong upon the future exile, and 
I fear they never will— 


*I feel the long grass growing o’er my heart.’ 


In the best of every thing I have done, you will 
find one leading idea death: all thoughts, all 
images, all contrasts of thought, are derived 
from living much in the valley of that shadow.” 

And well was it for this gifted authoress, that 
her thoughts had this peculiar bias; and merci- 
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ful was the shadow thus cast upon her earthly 
path, as if to obscure the brilliance which her own 
genius shed around her, and veil from her eyes 
the vain allurements of the world. Had it been 
otherwise, in what a different state of mind and 
feeling might she have met her early death! for 
there was every thing in her own nature, calcu- 
lated to make her the idol of society; and but 
for such internal premonitions, she might have 
been the idol of society, and nothing more. 

It is remarkable, that the same bias and ten- 
dency of thought, should have pervaded with 
equal power the mind of a sister genius, destined 
to follow at a short distance, the steps of her 
friend to the same house appointed for all living, 
and that the intimacy which, at a late period of 
their lives, existed between Jane Jewsbury and 
Felicia Hemans, should have been cemented by 
a sympathy of feeling, on what appears to have 
been to both a subject of absorbing and pro- 
found interest—that of death and eternity. In 
describing the effect produced upon her own feel- 
ings, by the tidings of her friend’s decease, Fe- 
licia Hemans uses the following expressive lan- 
guage: “It hung the more heavily upon my 
spirits, as the subject of death and the future 
had so many times been that of our most confi- 
dential communion. How much deeper power 
seemed to lie coiled up asit were in the recesses 
of her mind, than was ever manifested to the 
world in her writings. Strange &nd sad does it 
seem, that only the broken music of such a 
epirit has been given to the earth, the full and 
finished harmony never drawn forth.” 

As a writer, the subject of this testimony is 
well known to the world, and all comments upon 
her ability as an authoress, must fall short of 
what she merits, as an highly gifted and intel- 
lectual woman. It may, therefore, be briefly 
remarked, that her mind though imaginative was 
not naturally poetical; and though her style 
abounds in imagery, it wants the easy flew—the 
melody of poetic numbers. It is possible the 
movements of her mind were too rapid for verse, 
and the materials with which it worked out its 
purposes, too massive and ponderous to be asso- 
ciated with perfect harmony. It is in her prose 
writings that we are more frequently struck 
with those flashes of genius, and that bursting 
forth of powerful intellect, by which she was so 
strikingly distinguished from the more superfi- 
cial writers of her day. 

There is nothing more powerfully expressed 
in the writings of Jane Jewsbury, than her own 
deep sense of the utter emptiness and insufl- 
ciency of all earthly enjoyments. 

What, then, was left for one who had tried all 
things which ambition had pointed out as desira- 
ble, and experienced, in the prime of life, that 
all was vanity? What, but to choose that bet- 
ter part, commended by Jesus, when he accepted 
the precious ointment as the offering of a love, 


| others, she 
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whose depth and devotedness he alone could 
comprehend. 

It is said by those most intimately acquainted 
with her, that many of her best writings ap- 
peared anonymously in the periodicals of the 
day, which she collected together previously to 
her departure for India, there is reason to sup- 
pose, with the intention of having them repub- 
lished under her own name. It is much to be 
regretted that no complete edition of her works 
has yet appeared ; and if such be in preparation, 
it must be the wish of every admirer of true ge- 
nius, that they may fall into able and generous 
hands, capable of doing justice to so talented an 
author. 

If neither her inte}lectual nor religious character 
was ever fully exhibited in her native county, 
there is a noble testimony on record, that during 
her short career in India, the matured virtues of 
her heart and mind were brought into more 
powerful and efficient exercise. Sustained by 
that faith which gives strength to the feeble and 
energy to the desponding, she devoted herself to 
her husband through a severe and protracted ill- 
ness; and when disease was raging around her, 
and famine presented every aspect of wretched- 
ness to her compassionate view, her abode was 
thronged by the native women and children, 
whose sufferings were not only commiserated, 
but as far as possible relieved. It was in this 
way she sought to win the hearts of the 
people—to convince them that her religion 
was one, which led those who received it, to 
delight in binding up the broken-hearted, and 
comforting those that mourned; while she hoped 
to be able gradually to instill into their minds 
its important and sublime principles. But 
the term of her usefulness was near its elose, 
and while compassionating the sufferings of 

_— fell a victim to the same 
dreadful disedse—dying of the cholera, on her 
way from Sholapore to Bombay, in the fall of 
1833. 

It is recorded, as one of the last acts of her 
valuable life, that while famine was desolating 
the neighborhood of Scholapore, and her benev- 
olence and charity were extending themselves in 
every available channel, a poor Hindoo, deprived 
by starvation of his wife and all his children, 
except one infant daughter, having crawled with 
this child in his arms, to the foot of his idol, 
was found dead before the altar, as if in the act 
of supplicating for relief. Jane Fletcher has- 
tened with her husband to the spot—had the 
father buried, and the unconscious child thus 
literally found in the arms of death, they adopt- 
ed as their own, and placed it in a female En- 
glish school. 


We can sooner become rich by retrenching 
our desires, than by enlarging our estate. 
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MEMORIAL CONCERNING THOMAS DAVIS, OF 
WOODSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Thomas Davis, son of Jacob Davis and Esther 
his wife, was born the 13th of 3d month, 1768, 
in Salem county, New Jersey. Under the care 
and guardianship of his parents he was educated 
in the profession of. the principles of Friends, 
until he was about fifteen years of age; when 
his mother was removed by death. This priva- 
tion of maternal care and counsel was deeply felt 
by him, as evinced by his expressions in after 
life. But it was partially supplied by the kind 
attention of an aged grandmother, who resided 
in the family, and upon whom he waited, until 
she attained the advanced age of ninety-six years. 


It is believed to have been partly owing to this 
circumstance, but probably more from the filial 
and Christian sympathy which he felt, that he 
was frequently drawn to visit the aged, in his 
journey through life. During his youthful days, 
he was favored with the counsel and care of a 
watchful father, with whom he resided until he 
attained to mature age. About this time, they 
remoyed to reside in the village of Woodstown, 
and commenced the business of store-keeping. 
As Thomas’s physical powers were not of the 
wost vigorous kind, this calling appeared well 
adapted to his condition, and he followed it the 
greater part of his active life. 


In the year 1796, he was united in marriage 
with Esther Ogden, eldest daughter of Samuel 
and Mary Ann Ogden, of Swedesborough, Glou- 
cester county. They settled at Woodstown, 
where he resided the remainder of his days, a 
useful member both of civil and religious society, 
and a minister among Friends, well approved. 

The following account of his first appearance 
in that weighty service, and the exercises of his 
mind in connection therewith, is taken from his 
own memorandums, and may be useful to others. 
“ About the fifteenth year of my age, I was often 
reached with religious impressions of mind, and 
inclined to read religious books, particularly such 
as gave account of the experiences of Friends. 
As I grew older, these serious impressions in- 
creased, so that I was, at times, alarmed at my 
situation. Thus I went on until about the twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth year of my life, when I 
found that nothing would do for me but to de- 
cline going much into company, and retire to the 
manifestations of Truth within.” 

“In the year 1812, I was made willing to ap- 
pear in a public testimony at a mid-week meet- 
ing, with these words—“ He or they that are 
faithful in the little, shall be made rulers over 
more.”” As I endeavored to be faithful, more 
was required of me ; and in the latter end of the 
year 1814, I was led in the love of the gospel, to 
visit Friends in the upper part of this State (New 
Jersey,) and around near the sea-shore. This 
visit I believe was to pretty good satisfaction.” 


His gift in the ministry was acknowledged by 
Friends, and he was recommended as a minister, 
by Pilesgrove monthly and Salem Quarterly 
meeting in the year 1814, previous to the afore- 
said visit. He was faithful in laboring to pro- 
mote the cause of Truth and righteousness in the 
earth. 

Near the close of his seventy-second year, he 
was seized with a paralytic affection which con- 
siderably disabled his left side. He, however, 
so far recovered as to be able to be about with 
his family, until 1842, when his weakness and 
debility increasing he was mostly confined to his 
bed, thenceforward. Yet, through all his afflic- 
tions and privations, he was preserved from mur- 
muring, and was often enabled to bless the hand 
that was underneath to support. In the gradual 
decay of his physical powers, he frequently said, 
all that he wished to live for was, that he might 
be ready to die. Of this preparation for death, 
we have no doubt, for he passed very quietly 
away on the 14th of the 7th month, 1844, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Thus, he finished his course with joy and peace, 
and of him it may be said, he wasan example of 


good, and beloved by all that knew him. 


MARY FLETCHER. 


Mary Fletcher, in her life, relates, that her 
husband being from home on a dark wet night, 
she was under apprehensions about his safety, 
and was led to supplicate on his behalf. Whilst 
thus engaged, it was suggested to her mind, that 
the horse her husband had been riding had fallen 
and thrown him over its head. The impression 
was vivid, and she seemed to see the whole oc- 
currence plainly passing before her. Under the 
feeling of the moment, this aspiration was formed 
in the secret of her heart : “‘ My God, he is thine! 
His life, his limbs, his health, all are thine! I 
commit him to thee by faith.” Immediately this 
passage seemed spoken within her: “The righte- 
eous is in the hand of the Lord; and there shall 
no evil touch him.” She says, “ It filled my 
soul with such a sweetness, that I could feel no 
fear. The night was uncommonly bad, which 
occasioned many friends to continue with me. 
And while the expressed their great uneasiness 
at his staying two hours longer than we could 
well account for, I was obliged to hide the calm- 
ness I felt by silence, lest some should have sup- 
posed it insensibility. Atlast he came well, and 
praising God; but asked for water to wash him- 
self, because his horse had fallen and thrown 
him with great force over his head. Yet, he 
was no way hurt, except having a little skin 
grazed from one of his fingers. As he set the 
Lord always before him, so he found his help in 
every time of need.” 

This anecdote not only sets forth the care of 
the most High over his servants, but it exhibits, 
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in a remarkable manner, the consolation and sup- | communicate with thee through the medium of 


port derived from inward communion with him, | the pen, but the extremely dry and warm wea- 


and faith in his Providence. 





WORTHY SENTIMENTS. 


ther seemed to lay waste my energies of body 
and mind. Now I am braced up by a little 
change in the atmosphere and by a most welcome 
rain, I feel drawn to express the comfort it was 


The nerve which never relaxes, the eye which | to me to hear, that through all thy physical suf- 


never blenches, the thought which never wan- | 


ders,—these are the masters of victory. 
To some men it is indispensable to be worth 
money, for without it they are worth nothing. 


True greatness is not greater for the praises | deayored to walk in, regardless of the example of 


of men; it is what it is, in spite of them. 


ferings, patience and resighation to thy allotted 
portion of trial was thy happy experience. 


When I looked at the straight way and nar- 
row path, which for many years thou hast en- 


those around thee, I doubted not but the reward 


What is ours, even to life, is hers we love; | of peace did attend, and would continue to shed 
but the secrets of our friends, imparted in confi- | , cheering light over the evening of thy life, 


dence, are not ours. 

There is no fear of knowing too much, though | 
there is great fear of practising too little. The} 
most doing man shall be the most knowing man. | 

Love is the fever of the soul; passion is the | 
delirium of that fever. 





WHAT IS VIRTUE? 


A student put this question to the late Archi- 
bald Alexander. His simple and admirable re- 
ply was, “‘ Virtue consists in doing our duty, in 
the several relations we sustain in respect to our- 
selves, to our fellow men, and to God, as known 
from reason, conscience, and revelation.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1854. 








There will be an Eclipse of the Sun on the 
26th of this month, visible as follows—begin- 
ning at 4h. 10m.; greatest obscuration 5h. 
26m.; end 6h. 34m. P.M. This will be the 
greatest Eclipse since the memorable one of 
1806; and there will not be another of the same 
magnitude beiore the year 1900. 





LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XLIV. 
Avondale, 10th mo. 14, 1854. 

It is pleasant, my beloved friend, again to greet 
thee on this side of time. In the early part of 
last spring I heard with anxiety of thy extreme 
illness, and through letters to R. T. J. and S. 
T. P., from Harford, tidings still came, that there 
was little to sustain hope, that thou wouldst 
much longer be continued a probationer. Under 
the feelings which this information elicited I 
commenced a letter to my dear , who 
was then with thee, intending to finish it at in- 
tervals-through the week of the Yearly Meeting, 
but being placed on several committees I had 
no time, and very soon after, I came hither. 
Since my arrival, I have many times desired to 





therefore was I prepared for a confirmation of thy 
impressions, that no dismay would accompany 
thy near approach to the “ borders of the spirit 
land,’’—but Infinite Wisdom has seen meet to 
prolong thy stay upon earth, to spare yet longer 
to affectionate children, a parent whose example 
has instructed them in the way of self-denial,— 
and come when it may, the final summons to quit 
this terrestrial scene, though in basket and in 
store thy blessings have been bountiful, yet will 
these fade into nought, compared with the glory 
that will be revealed to thee,—whilst the end will 
be crowned with the joyful salutation, enter into 
the rest prepared for thee. 


I have heard with regret of the delicate health 
of ; he sometimes complained of not 
feeling well, whilst I was with the family more 
than a year since; he was very active and I 
thought fatigued himself too much, but being 
young he may be restored. We are poor and dim 
sighted and cannot fathom the purposes of the 
Most High in his dealings with the children of 
men; but certain it is, he ordereth all things in 
wisdom. He stains the beauty of this world, he 
breaks its pleasant pictures, through ways best 
suited to answer his own designs; all his dispen- 
sations of trial and affliction, are messengers of 
mercy to the souls he has made, in order to woo 
and win them to love and serve him. 





R. M. 





in tie sacred writings, no duty 1s more clearly 
set forth than that of prayer. Prayer is the as- 
piration of the heart unto God ; it is one of the 
first engagements of the awakened soul, and we 
believe that it becomes the clothing of the minds 
of those whose lives are regulated by the fear and 
love of their Creator. If in moments of serious 
reflection, and when communing with our own 
hearts, we are sufficiently alive to our helpless 
condition, we shall often feel that we may pour 
forth our secret supplications unto the Lord. 
But let all on such occasions, remember the 
awful majesty of Him, who filleth heaven and 
earth, and their own unworthiness in his pure 
and holy sight. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN BARCLAY 


Toa friend on the subject of religious instruc- 
tion to our youth—upon which occasion the 
writer felt a lively concern, that so important 
a work might be undertaken upon the right 

round. On this subject he expressed him- 
self as follows: 


Fifth month, 1, 1818. 
To R. R. 


Dear R.—Bear with me, who am buat a 
younger brother, if in alittle of that love which 
is ever ready to esteem another better than one’s 
selfI should be bold to express to thee my opinion, 
that any contrivances to store and stock the memo- 
ries of young persons with a literal knowledge 
respecting religious matters, cannot of them- 
selves be productive of that true and living faith 
which we as a people profess to seek an estab- 
lishment in. I am in the full belief, that Scrip- 
ture doctrines cannot be really, rightly, and sa- 
viogly known and held by any if they come not 
to have them written in their hearts; so that 
though they may be ever so well initiated in 
something which looks like a perfect knowledge 
of these things, though they may be able, 
by the exercise of their natural understandings 
and by dint of their memory, skillfully and readily 
toreply to those who may make inquiry of them, 
though they may be wise as Apollos in the words 
of the Scripture, and seem competent to explain 
and support our religious principles; yet all this 
will avail nothing, if the wrong wisdom be up- 
permost in them, and sit as an angel of light, 
and rule and reign in their hearts; while the 
babe, the seed, the very truth in them, is crushed 
and crucified. I desire, therefore, that I myself 
and all others might be engaged in patiently 
waiting upon the Lord in the silence and subjec- 
tion of the fleshly wisdom; that so, that dispo- 
sition which would be setting us upon manufac- 
turing for ourselves something to believe in, or 
to profess a belief in, might be starved and tired 
out; thus shculd we in the Lord’s own time be 
led into a true and saving knowledge of those | 
truths which are needful for us to understand. | 
I well remember what Robert Barclay’s expe- | 
nlence was, as described in that part of his Apol- | 
ogy which treats of worship. He says that he | 
did not come to receive the truth, by strength of 
argument, or by a particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement of his understanding 
thereby, but by being seeretly reached by the 
life ;—** for,” says he, “when I came into the | 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret 
power among them, which touched my heart; | 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil weak- | 
ening in me and the good raised up: and so I | 


became knit and united unto them, hungering | 
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become a Christian, to whom afterwards the 
knowledge and understanding of principles will 
| not be wanting, but will grow up so much as is 
| needful, as the natural fruit of this good root; 
and such a knowledge will not be barren nor 
| unfruitful. After this manner, we desire, there- 
fore, all that come among us to be proselyted ; 
knowing that though thousands should be con- 
vinced in their understandings, of all the truths 
we maintain, yet if they were not sensible of 
this inward life, and their souls not changed 
| from unrighteousness to righteousness, they could 
add nothing to us.” 

It seems a very truth with me, that though for 
good reasons we, as a people, account our chil- 
| dren to be our members, yet no one can be rightly 
| and truly our member, who comes into the fold 
by any other way than the door, Christ Jesus ; 
and that although we may do all for our dear 
youth, which our wisdom is competent to do, in 
the way of religious instruction, yet nothing will 
| supply the place of that earnest travail, that pa- 
| tient exercise of spirit on their account, which 
is indeed availing with our heavenly Father, 
|and which is much wanted among teachers and 
‘guardians amongst us. So that the line of our 
| labor seems to me to be more in endeavoring to di- 
‘rect them to the fear of the Lord,—to engage 
\them to self-examination,—to show them the 
|place of true-waiting,—to point out to them 
| where the Fountain is, where the treasure lies,— 

and to prevail with them to come, taste and see 
| the goodness of the Lord, and what he hath in 
| store for them that love and wait upon him. 

| Some may be disposed to lament over the lit- 
| tle acquaintance which young persons in our 
Society appear to have, with the reasons or 
| grounds of our peculiar religious profession. No 
| one, I am ready to think, laments it more than 
myself; but if such think to patch up a remedy 
by the adoption of those creeds, catechisms, and 
confessions of faith, which the worldly professors 
adopt, and have adopted (as I believe) ever 
since the apostacy, and out of which truth led 
our forefathers, | lament this remedy still more 
the disease. Because then we stand in danger 
of having aset of young formalists rise about us ; 
whose heads are likely to be more filled with no- 
tions, than with that nothingness of self, which 
is as truly the introduction to all right know- 
ledge on these subjects, as the other is a snare and 
stumbling-block in the way of it. I apprehend 
that the principal cause of the ignorance above 
alluded to of our religious principles, and of the 
reasons that may be rendered in support of them, 
is, not so much the want of having examined 
such books as have been written on those sub- 
jects, as of a serious seeking unto Him “in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 





more and more after the increase of this power | knowledge ;”” who said “seek, and ye shall 
and life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly | find,”—and whose promise of finding was, and 


redeemed. And, indeed, this is the surest way to|is, only to the wrestling seed of Jacob, who, 
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doing the will of the Father, know of the doc- 
trine of the Son ; and to whom it is given in the 
very hour of need, what they shall answer, and 
what they shall say in defence of the truth. 

It seems well for me, (though very sensible of 
my own state of childhood in religious growth,) 
here to state how I came to believe and receive 
the truth, and the doctrines of it, as professed 
by us. When it pleased an unutterably merci- 
ful Power to pluckmy feet out of the midst of the 
mire and filth, and clearly to show me what I 
was, and what I should be,—then there sprang 
in me living desires to know the way to the king- 
dom,—then it wes that the enemy, asa trans- 
formed angel, took me into the wildernesss of 
notional religion, and set me upon examining 
different systems of religious belief, in my own 
will, as well as upon judging of them by my 
own wisdom; and I compared doctrine with doc- 
trine, text with text, and became, by diligent 
study, wise in notions, though truths in them- 
selves; and the enemy made me strong in argu- 
ment, and potent in Scripture. But how shall 
I speak of His goodness, who broke the net in 
which I was entangled, and delivered me from 
the snare; and who introduced me in measure 
into the saving knowledge of Himself, even that | 
which is revealed, as in the cool of the day, by | 
the still small voice. 


O! how plainly did I then see, that all which 
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War’s demoniac footsteps. We look upon sacked 
towns, upon ravaged territories, upon violated 


changed to wormwood and gall. 


| of fallen spirits seeking with murderous weapons 
ithe lives of brothers who have never injured 


jxtract from Charles Sumner’s Address before 
the American Peace Society, 1854. 


We see the desolation and death that pursue 


homes; we behold all the sweet charities of life 
The soul ig 
penetrated by the sharp moan of mothers, sisters 
and daughters—of fathers, brothers and sons, 
who, in the bitterness of bereavement, refused 
to be comforted. Our eyes rest at last upon one 
of those fair fields, where nature, in her abun. 
dance, spreads her cloth of gold, spacious and apt 
for the entertainment of mighty multitudes—or, 
perhaps, from the curious subtlety of its position, 
like the carpet in the Arabian tale, seeming to 
contract for the accommodation of a few only, or 
to dilate so as to receive an innumerable host. 
Here, under a bright sun, such as shone at Aus 
terlitz or Buena Vista—amidst the peaceful har 
monies of nature—on the Sabbath of Peace—we 
behold bands of brothers, children of a common 
Father, heirs to a common happiness, struggling 
together in the deadly fight ; with the madness 


them or their kindred. The havoc rages. The 
ground is soaked with their commingling blood. 
The air is rent by their commingling cries 
Horse and rider are stretched together on the 


I had learned, read, held, and believed in my own | earth. More revolting than the mangled victims, 
will, was to be given up; how clearly did I see, | than the gashed limbs, than the lifeless trunks, 
that all knowledge, faith, obedience, but that! than the spattering brains, are the lawless pas 
which the Father was pleased to beget and raise | sions which sweep, tempest-like, through the 


in me in his own season, was good for nothing, | 
and must be cast out as salt that hath no sa- | 
vour—as manna not fit for present use. And | 
though I have read many books, which treat of | 
and support our principles, believing that they are | 
very comfortable and confirming to him who| 
hath come to the Fountain-head, whilst his 

mind is turned inward in reading them, and also | 
useful in satisfying the simple-hearted inquirer, 


whose simplicity the Lord regards, and of ser- | 


vice of stopping the mouths of gainsayers; yet | comes, that this is the established method of de 


to this very day I dare not sit down and study 
Friends’ opinions and principles, as a science, but 
find myself constrained to wait upon the Lord 
day by day, that so, as much strength, as much 
knowledge, as much satisfaction in regard to re- 
ligious matters, as is best for me in my religious 
condition, may be handed to me. And intruth, 
this is the surest way, saith my very soul from 
daily experience; for things have never been 
cleared up to my certain satisfaction in such a 
wonderful manner, as since I have been under 
this discipline of the cross to all selfish wisdom. 
QO! the sweetness of being under the tuition of 
Him, who verily teacheth as never man taught. 


I am thy affectionate friend, 
J. B. 


fiendish tumult. 


Nearer comes the storm and nearer, rolling fast and 
frightful on. 

Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost ané 
who has won? 

** Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall, 

O’er the dying rush the living; pray, my sister, for 
them all !”? 

Horror-struck, we ask wherefore this hateful con- 

test? The melancholy, but truthful answer 


termining justice between nations ! 

The scene changes. Far away on the distant 
pathway of the ocean two ships approach each 
other, with white canvas broadly spread to receive 
the flying gales. They are proudly built. All 
of human art has been lavished in their graceful 
proportions, and well-compacted sides, while they 
look in dimensions like floating happy islands of 
the sea. A numerous crew, with costly appli- 
ances of comfort, hive in their secure shelter. 
Surely these two travellers shall meet in joy and 
friendship ; the flag at the mast-head shall give 
the signal of fellowship; the delighted sailors 
shall cluster in the rigging, and even on the yard- 
arms, to look each other in the face, while the 
exhilarating voices of both crews shall mingle a 
accents of gladness uncontrollable. Alas ! alas: 
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it is not so. Not as brothers, not as friends, not : 
as wayfarers of the common ocean, do they come 

together; but as enemies. The gentle vessels 

now bristle fiercely with death-dealing instru- 

ments. On their spacious decks, aloft on all 

their masts, flashes the deadly musketry. From 

their sides'spout cataracts of flame, amidst the 

pealing thunders of a fatalartillery. They, who 

had escaped ‘the dreadful touch of merchant- 

marring rocks; who on their long and solitary 

way had sped unharmed by wind or wave; whom 

the hurricane had spared ; in whose favor storms 

and seas had intermitted their immitigable war ; 

now at last fall by the hand of each other. The 

same spectacle of horror greets us from both 

ships. On their decks, reddened with blood, the 
murders of St. Bartholomew and of the Sicilian 

Vespers, with the fires of Smithfield, seem to 
break forth anew and to concentrate their rage 

Each has now become a swimming Golgotha. 
At length these vessels—such pageants of the 
sea—once so stately—so proudly built—but now 
rudely shattered by cannon-balls—with shivered 
masts and ragged sails—exist only as unmanage- 
able wrecks, weltering on the uncertain waves, 
whose temporary lull of peace is their only safety. 
In amazement at this strange, unnatural contest 
—away from country and home—where there is 
no country or home to defend—we ask again, 
wherefore this dismal duel? Again the melan- 
choly, but truthful answer promptly comes, that 
this is the established method of determining jus- 
tice between nations. 


Yes! the barbarous brutal relations which 
once prevailed between individuals, which pre- 
vailed still longer between the communities, 
principalities and provinces composing nations, 
are not yet banished from the great Christian 
Commonwealth. Religion, reason, humanity, 
first penetrate the individual, next small commu- 
nities, and, widening in their influence, slowly 
leaven the nations. Thus while we condemn the 
bloody contests of individuals, of towns, of coun- 
ties, of provinces, of principalities, and deny to 
them the right of waging war, or of appeal to the 
Trial by Battle, we continue to uphold an atro- 
cious System of folly and crime, which is to na- 
tions, what the System of Petty Wars was to 
principalities and provinces, what the Duel was 


to individuals; for War is the Duel of Na- 
tions.* 





The best thing to give your enemy, is forgive- 
hess; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, 
your heart ; to your child, a good example; to 
a father, deference; to your mother, conduct 
that will make her proud of you; to yourself, 
respect; to all men, charity; to God, obedience. 





To rectify and refine our own intentions is an 


employment that ought to last, as long as life 
itself. 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN SLAVERY. 


The traffic of Europeans in negro slaves was 
fully established before the colonization of the 
United States, and had existed half a century 
before the discovery of America. As early as 
1441, Portuguese ships sailed as far south as 
Cape Blanco in Africa, and returned with Moors 
—not negroes—and these Moors were treated as 
strangers of distinction, from whom important 
information could be obtained. And in 1443, 
Antony Gonzales, who had brought them to 
Portugal, was commanded to restore them to 
their native homes; he did so, and the Moors 
gave him not only gold, but “black Moors” 
with curled hair for their ransom. It was thus 
that negro slaves were introduced into Europe ; 
and negroes immediately became a lucrative traf- 
fic from this beginning, and ‘abounded in the 
city of Seville” before the enterprise of Colum- 
bus was conceived. 

The maritime adventurers of those days were 
bigots in religion and pirates in design. They 
regarded the wealth of the countries they might 
discover as their rightful plunder, and the in- 
habitants, if infidels, as their slaves. Indians 
from Hispaniola were imported into Spain—the 
coasts of America, like the coasts of Africa, were 
visited by ships in search of cargoes of human 
flesh, and all the convenient harbors of the At- 
lantic frontier of the United States, have been 
entered by slave ships in pursuit of ship loads of 
Indians. Even the glory of Columbus himself 
did not escape the stain—for he enslaved five 
hundred native Americans, and sent them to 
Spain to be publicly sold at Seville. The prac- 
tice of thus kidnapping and selling the natives of 
North America into foreign bondage, continued 
for nearly two centuries. Even the articles of 
the early New England confederacy, class per- 
sons among the spoils of war, and the scanty 
remnants of several tribes, including the orphan 
offspring of King Phillip himself, were all doomed 
to the hard destiny of perpetual bondage. 


The English traffic in negro slaves began in 
1562. John Hawkins, in the prosecution of a 
commercial enterprise, visited Sierra Leone to 
trade with the natives ; and while there, by se- 
ductive descriptions of the genial climate and 
productiveness of the New World, he persuaded 
some of them to go there with him. The night 
previous to his sailing, a hostile tribe made an 
attack upon them, and he, with his crew, re- 
pulsed the assailants, captured many and took 
them along as prisoners. He sailed to His- 
paniola, (Hayti) and their finding a profitable 
market, he sold into servitude, not only the pris- 
oners he had taken, but also those natives he 
had seduced by liberal offers and attractive repre- 
sentations to accompany him from Sierra Leone. 
Hawkins returned to England, and a complaint 
was preferred against him for this barbarous act ; 
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but he successfully excused himself, and even | there was a class of persons in England called 
escaped censure, by pleading that he had taken | “ spirits,’ whose business was to delude you 
those natives from heathenish barbarism and | people, servants and idlers, into embarking for 
placed them under the blessed influences of | America, as for a land of spontaneous plenty, 
Christianity. The returns of this first English | These servants came to be an article of traffic~ 


negro-trafficking voyage were so rich in sugar, | they were sold in England to be transported, [ 


ginger and pearls, that the second voyage of | and in Virginia were re-sold to the highest bid. 
awkins, in 1567, was under the protection of |der. Like negroes; they were to be purchased 
Queen Elizabeth, she sharing in the profits| on shipboard as men buy horses ata fair. § 
thereof. The negroes were forcibly seized, their | usual was this traffic in Englishmen, that the 
towns burned, and the most fiend-like atrocities | Scots who were taken in the field of Dunbar were 
committed, and in the hazards, profits and crimes | sent into involuntary servitude in New England; 
thereof-the sovereign of England participated. _| the royalists prisoners of the battle of Worcester, 
It is a noteworthy fact that, at one time or|the leaders in the insurrection of Penruddock, 
another, every Christian potentate and Govern-| were shipped to America as slaves. And in 1685, 
ment has sanctioned the slave trade between Af-| a thousand of the gallant partisans of the Duke 
rica and America, save only the Pope of Rome. | of Monmouth were transported as felons to Ame 
Leo. X., whose pontificate was a continuous car- | rica, and influential courtiers, with rival impor. 
nival, declared that ‘ not the Christian religion | tunity, scrambled for them us for a merchantable 
only, but nature herself cries out against the | commodity. 
state of Slavery ;” and Paul III., in 1537, im-| This state of labor—this inhuman trade in the 
precated a curse on the Europeans who should | flesh and blood of Englishmen, readily admitted 
enslave “Indians or any other class of men.” | into the American colonies the introduction of 
Spanish vessels, sailing on a voyage of discovery, | African servitude. And in the month of August, 
were each attended by a Roman priest, to pre- | 1620, fourteen months after the first representa 
vent kidnapping. Ximenes, the celebrated Fran-| tive assembly of Virginia, four months before 
ciscan inquisitor of Ferdinand and Isabella, re-| the Plymouth colony landed in America, more 
fused to sanction the introduction of negroes into | than a century after the last vestiges of heredi- 
Hispaniola, but the reason assigned for his re-| tary slavery had disappeared from English so 
fusal was, that the favorable climate would so | ciety and the English Constitution, and six years 
largely increase their numbers as to lead to a| after the Commons of France had petitioned for 
successful revolt. A severe retribution long af-| the emancipation of every fief—a Dutch ship 
terward manifested his sagacity, for Hayti, (His-| from Guinea entered James River, in Virginia, 
paniola,) the first spot in America that received | with a cargo of negroes, and the planters bought 
African slaves, was the first to set the example | them—and this was the beginning of negro 


of African liberty ! slavery in the English colonies. 
The first attempt to traffic in African slaves 


by the American colonists occured in 1645. A 
ship owned by Thomas Keyser and James Smith, 
the latter a member of the church in Boston, 
sailed “ for Guinea to trade for negroes,” and re- 
turned with a cargo of human beings. The cry 
of “ malefactors and murderers” was raised 
against them throughout Massachusetts ; the act 
was Officialiy denounced as “ expressly eontrary 
to the law of God and the law of the country ;” 
and after advice with the Elders of the Church, 
the representatives of the people bearing “ wit- 
ness against the heinous crime of man-stealing,” 
it was ordered that “the negroes be restored at 
the public charge” to their native country, 
“with a letter expressing the indignation of the 
General Court” at the wrong. 

Conditional servitude, under indentures, ex- 
isted from the first in Virginia. In 1619, the 
King ordered one hundred dissolute persons, in 
prison, to be transported thither and distributed 
among the planters as servants. Oppression en- 
sued, and men who had been transported at an 
expense of eight or ten pounds were often sold 
for forty to sixty pounds. The supplying of 
white servants became a regular business, and 























(To be euntinued,} 





TO RAISE EARLY POTATOES. 


To obtain a crop of potatoes one month earlier 
than in any other way, pursue the following 
course. Cover up the seed in stable manure. As 
soon as the germs appear, plant them, and the 
crop will ripen one month earlier than in the or- 
dinary way. Several years’ experience proves 
this. Success depends upon planting as soon as 
the germs appear. So says a cotemporary, and 
it may answer when these germs are not planted 
out too early in the season. 





One of the most successful grafters we know, 
makes his grafting wax of two parts of rosin, and 
one part of beeswax, adding a small quantity of 
lard or tallow—say one-third that of beeswax. 
His object is always to make his wax of such 
consistency that it will not run in warm weather, 
and will not crack in dry, windy weather. These 
are the important qualities in grafting wax, of 
whatever it may be made. 
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Parents suffering under the loss of a beloved child. 


Look up, oh mourner, lone and broken-hearted ! 
Through the fast-coming tears 

See, where. the clouds of grief are faintly parted, 
The promised bow appears. 


In the lone night, awake and silent lying 
Wrapped in thy bitter grief, 

Strange fragments of sweet music o’er thee sighing 
Shall bring thy soul relief. 


And faint, low whispers, through the shadowy even, 
Heard in thy silent room; 

Will tell thee of the loved one gone to Heaven, 
And chase away the gloom. 


Deep grief is holy! and the Almighty Father 
Looks down with pitying eyes, 

The scattered mourners of His fold to gather 
And lead them to the skies. 


Our life is but a lone chill night, tho’ lighted 
With stars of glorious ray ; 

Like weary pilgrims on the paths benighted, 
We sleep—and wake to day. 


Weep not, oh mother! for thy dear one lieth 
Upon the Saviour’s breast ; 

Oh, stricken sire! weep not for one that dieth, 
Whom God hath called to rest. 


Calmly and trustfully leave ye the sleeper 
Unto the God of life: 

A new existence— grander, holier, deeper— 
Succeeds the earthly strife. 


Therefore, weep not for her that dieth; rather 
With reverent thanks and prayer, 

Kneel ye each day before the gracious Father, 
And ask to meet her there. 





YOU ASK HOW I LIVE? 
BY JOSEPH HOBBINS. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men; 
Seeking to do that to others, 
They may do to me again. 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 
Wronging none by word or deed: 
But forbearing, soothing, serving : 
Thus I live—and this my creed. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 
Is of little Christian use; 

One soft word of kindly seeming 
Is worth a torrent of abuse: 

Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night ; 
If thou wouldst improve thy brother, 

Let thy goodness be his light. 


I have felt and known how bitter 
Human coldness makes the world: 
Every bosom round me frozen, 
Not an eye with pity pearled; 
Still my heart with kindness turning, 
Glads when other pearts are glad; 
And my eyes a tear-drop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 











Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 


INTELLIGENCER. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO BEREAVED PARENTS. 


The following lines were addressed to bereaved 






Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 

Blessing ever bringeth bliss. 
Lend a helping hand to others, 

Smile, though all the world should frown, , 
Man is man, we all are brothers, 

Black or white or red or brown. 


Man is man through all gradations, 
Little recks it where he stands; 

Man is man, amid all nations, 
Scattered over many lands ; 

Man is man, by form and feature, 
Man by vice and virtue too: 

Man in all, one common nature 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. 





From Household Words. 
OIL UPON THE WAVES. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—printer, ambassador, 
electrician, kite-flyer, republican, and philosopher 
in general—made some curious experiments on 
this subject ; but it will be easy to collect nume- 
rous observations bearing on the matter in other 
quarters, before n®ticing Franklin’s researches. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded a 
bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke for 
many centuries. As given in Philemon Hol- 
land’s translation, it runs thus: “All seas are 
made calme and still with oyle; and therefore 
the dyvers under the water doe spurt and 
sprinkle it abroad with their mouths, because it 
duleeth and allayeth the unpleasant nature 
thereof, and carryeth a light with it.” But, by 
the eighteenth century, men had begun to believe 
much of this statement, if not the whole. It be- 
came known that the fishermen of Bermuda were 
wont to pour a little oil on the water of the sea, 
to facilitate that striking of a fish which is ren- 
dered difficult when ripples disturb the clearness 
of view. It became known, or at least reported, 
that the fishermen of Lisbon, when about to re- 
turn into the Tagus, and when the surf on the 
bar was more than usually rough, oecasionally 
adopted the plan of emptying a bottle or two of 
oil into the sea; thereby suppressing the break- 
ers sufficiently, to allow a boat to pass in safety. 
It became known that in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean, divers (probably sponge, or coral, 
or pearl fishers,) did the very thing which Pliny 
had described, not for the sake of a stillness of 
the waves, but for the clearness of light beneath 
the surface of the water which results from that 
stillness. It became known that in the harbor 
of Newport in Rhode Island, the sea was always 
smooth while any whaling vessels were in it; 
whence the inference, that the leakage from the 
barrels had mixed with the water, which was 
from time to time pumped up from the holds of 
the ships; and that this modicum of oil, spread- 
ing over the surface of the harbour, stilled the 
waves. 

Besides these general reports—rumors, which 
were more trustworthy than it is always the good 
fortune of rumors to be—there were many facts 
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mentioned more precisely by travellers, and natu- | blew the oil back again upon the shore ; but upon 
ralists, and others. Pennant said, that “seals | going to the windward side, he found that even 
eat their prey beneath the water; and, in case|a single tea-spoonful of oil produced an instant 
they are devouring any very oily fish, the place | calm over a space several yards square, and that, 
is known by a certain smoothness of the waters | spreading and spreading by degrees, it reached 
immediately above ; a fact which the seal-fishers | the leeward side, covering, perhaps, half an acre 
are very glad to store up among their items of | with a film of oil of exquisite tenuity. Franklin 
knowledge.’”’ Sir Gilford Lawson, who served | bore the character of a truthful man ; and when 
long in the army at Gibraltar, ascertained that | he describes this experiment with unmistakeable 
the fishermen in that place were accustomed to | clearness in the Philosophical Transactions, we 
pour a little oil on the sea, in order to still its | must not reject it merely because it is marvel- 
motion, that they might be enabled to see the | lous. He declares that this spoonful of oil made 
oysters lying beneath, which were large and | half an acre of water “as smooth as a looking- 
valuable, and were fished up with more facility | glass.’’ Ponds are not yet banished from Eng- 
by this aid. Sir John Pringle—one of the lights | land, nor oil, nor cruets, nor tea-spoons ; and it 
of the Royal Society in the last century—found | would not be a very difficult matter for a curi- 
that the herring-fishers on the coast of Scotland, | ously-disposed person tq imitate this experiment 
could, at a distance, see where the shoals of her- | for himself. 
rings were, by the smoothness of the water over! Franklin repeated the experiment soon after 
them ; attributable, as he believed, to the oiliness | at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the presence of 
of the fish. Count Bentinck, the Dutch Envoy | Smeaton and Jessop, the celebrated engineers; 
at St. James's, we believe, sho¥ed Dr. Franklin | and on another occasion he determined to try, 
a letter curiously illustrative of this subject ; it | somewhere near Portsmouth, whether he could 
was from M. Teuguagel, narrating the events of | lessen the surf on a lee shore, by means of oil. 
a voyage in a Dutch ship in 1770, in the eastern | He selected a windy day, which gave the char- 
seas. Near the Islands Paul and Amsterdam, acter of a lee-shore to the point between Haslar 
the ship encountered a storm; whereupon, the | Hospital and Gillkicker point. A long boat 
captain, for greater safety in wearing the ship,|was anchored about a quarter of a mile from 
poured some oil into the sea. M. Teuguagel|the shore. A barge plied to windward of the 
was upon deck at the time, and he states that | long boat, as far from ber as she was from the 
the plan succeeded in preventing the waves from | shore; making trips of about half a mile each; 
breaking over the vessel. He adds, ‘As the | oil being continually poured from her, out of a 
captain overturned no more than a small quan- | large stone bottle, through a hole in the cork 
tity at a time, the salvation of their ship was | about as large as a goose-quill. A party of ob- 
due, perhaps, to four quarts of olive oil ;” and | servers placed themselves on the shore, in a po- 
he very naturally thought it worthy of inquiry, | sition to note if any change were produced in 
whether other vessels might not be aided in aj the surf by the action of the oil. Franklin did 
similar way by a similarly small quantity of | not find the effect upon the surf to be so great 
olive oil. 'as he expected; but the persons in the long- 
Dr. Franklin took up this subject as he did | boat could observe a tract of smooth water the 
many others of a useful character, and in the} whole length of the distance on which the oil 
best of all ways ;—by actual experiments. In| was poured, gradually spreading in breadth 
the year 1757, being at sea in a large fleet bound | towards the long-boat. The water was smooth, 
for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of two of | but not actually level. This swell continued ; 
the ships to be remarkably smooth, while all the | but the surface was not ruffled by wrinkles or 
others were ruffled by 2 fresh-blowing wind. The | smaller waves; and there were none of the waves 
captain, on being appealed to for an assignable | called by the sailors “white caps” (waves 
cause, expressed a supposition that “the cooks | whose tops turn over in foam,) although there 
had been just emptying their greasy water through | was abundance of this kind of wave both to 
the scuppers, which had greased the sides of | windward and leeward of the oily space. A 
those two ships alittle.” Franklin at first thought | wherry, that came round the point under sail, in 
that this must be a mystification—a tale for the | her way to Portsmouth, seemed to turn into that 
marines ; but recollecting Pliny’s statement, he | oily track by choice, and to use it from end to 
resolved, if an opportunity should offer, to try | end as a piece of a turnpike road. ; 
the experiment for himself in ever sosmallaway.| It was not likely that a man such as Franklin 
Some years afterwards, being at Clapham, he de- | would abstain from speculating on the cause of 
termined to makean oleaginous experiment upon | such curious results. There sre two inquiries 
a large pond. Ona windy day, when the sur- | involved—Why does oil spread on water? and 
face of the pond was rough, he brought a cruet | why, when so spread, does it still the wavy sur- 
of oil, and poured a little into the pond; his first | face? If a drop of oil be put upon a polished 
experiment was not very successful, for he stood | marble table, or on a looking glass placed hor'- 
on the leeward side of the pond, and the wind | zontally, it remains in its place, spreading very 
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little; but when put on water, it spreads instantly | to confirm or invalidate the reasonings of the 
all round, becoming so thin as to produce the pris- | older observers ? Would ten pounds’ worth of 
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matic colors for considerable space ; and, beyond | oil save a thousand pounds’ worth of damage to 
the regions of these colors, to present that pe- | shipping in a harbor during a particular state of 


culiar blackness which optical philosophers know 
to be attributable to a film whose thickness is to 
be estimated by millionths rather than by thou- 
sandths of an inch. It would appear as if a 
mutual repulsion took place between the parti- 
cles of oil as soon as it touches water: a repul- 
sion so strong as to act on other bodies swim- 
ming on the surface, as straws, leaves, chips, Xe. 
forcing them to recede every way from the 
drop as from a centre, leaving a large clear 
space. 

But then, even if we can explain all this by 
means of repulsion. how happens it that so thin 
afilm of oil can still the waves? When airisin 
motion over water, with any of the degrees of 
velocity between a gentle breeze and a perfect 
hurricane, the air encounters a sort of friction 
in passing over the surface of the water, 
and it rubs up the water into wrinkles ; 
these wrinkles grow and grow and grow, until 
they become big waves. Now Franklin sup- 
posed that, when a film of oil is on the surface 
of water, the air has nothing to catch hold of; 
it cannot wrinkle the oil, and it cannot wrinkle 
the water beneath the oil. True, there are 
slower and larger heavings, especially in deep 
water; but there are not the little crumplings 
and ripplings which the surface of water usually 
exhibits. There are two phases or stages in this 
process. If oil be poured upon water already in 
a state of wavy undulation, it will not stop the 
deep, full wave: it will only kill the little undu- 
lations with which these greater waves are em- 
broidered. If the oil be poured upon the wea- 
ther-side of water only just beginning to be af- 
fected by wind, it may, says Franklin, stifle the 
waves at their birth : by preventing them from 
being even little, it may effectually prevent 
them from ever being large. Whether this the- 
ory be true or not, it is clear and intelligible, 
and deserves attention. In the Great Pacific of 
Clapham Common, when Franklin poured the 
oil near the lee-side of the pond, he failed to 
obtain a mastery over the waves; but when he 
operated on the weather-side (the side whence 
the wind blows,) he nipped them in the bud, 
snd thereby prevented them from blossoming 
Into waves. 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is af- 
forded, has been but little attended ‘to since 
Franklin’s time. And yet it is a good subject 
for water-girt people like ourselves to know 
something more about. We feel much inclined 
to propound a few questions, to induce a little 
thinking on the part of those whose thoughts 
are worth-knowing. Do our captains and sailors 
at the present day know much about this oil- 
wave theory ? 





Tiave their observations tended | 


the wind? would some of our surf-lined coasts 
become more easily accessible to ships’ boats by 
oiling them occasionally—as we would oil one 
piece of mechanism, to enable another to slip 
over it smoothly ? Would the efforts of our life- 
béats to reach a stranded ship be facilitated by 
a keg of oil, taken out as part of the boats’ 
stores, and used where the surf is heaviest? Do 
our fishermen ever now throw oil upon the 
waves, to aid them in determining where and 
how to make their onslaught on the fish? If we 
dip anything into a pond or stream from a four- 
penny piece up to anything you please, could we 
render it visible, and facilitate our search by the 
use of a little oil? When masons descend by a 
diving-bell to engage on hydraulic engineering 
work, could they— like the Mediterranean fish- 
ers—get a little additional light into their work- 
shops, by oiling the water’s surface? Might not 
a hapless wrecked ship, sunk in water, not too 
deep, be attentively aud usefully espied from 
above, if the waters’ surface were rendered 
smooth by oil? When telegraph-people are lay- 
ing down submarine wires, would their labors 
be facilitated by a little oil, either to render the 
voyage smoother, or to render the sunken wire 
more visible? All which questions we submit, 
without presuming to anticipate the answer. 





(TEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreicn—The British mail steamship Africa 
arrived at New York, on the 5th inst., with Liver- 
pool dates to the 22d ult. A treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between England and 
France has been signed. The object of the alliance 
is stated to. be the re-establishment of peace be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan, on a 
permanent pasis. 

The British and French troops were arriving in 
Turkey. It is stated that the Turkish army on the 
Danube does not exceed 90,000 men, while the 
Russian forces in the Principalities and Bessara- 
bia number 200,000. The presence of the allied 
fleets in the Black Sea, however, renders it impos- 
sible for the Russians to obtain supplies from the 
coasts. 

A battle between a portion of the Russian and 
Turkish forces took place, on the 4th ult., at Gid- 
itsch, near Kalafat. Aft>r along conflict, the Rus- 
sians were driven from the place with great loss. 

The Russian Emperor had issued a manifesto in 
reply to the English and French declaration of war, 
defending his own conduct and throwing the re- 
sponsibility of hogtilities npon England and France. 

Spa:n.—The Spanish Government has issued a 
decree against the slave trade in Cuba, according 
to which all the slaves ou the island are to be im- 
mediately registered, after which, any slave found 
there unregistered will be regarded as fraudulently 
imported and declared free. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Meat —Flour is quiet bet firm. 
Holders ask $8 75, per barrel, for standard brands, 


and $8 87} a $9 25 for extra. Last Salesof Rye 
Flour at $5 374 and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at$3 75 
per barrel. 


Gratn.—Wheat is more pienty, but higher. | 


Small sales of white at $2 20, and $2 20 for red. 
Rye is scarce: sales of Pennsylvania at $1 15. Corn 
is stationary ; sales at 86 c. for yellow, afloat, and 
ot 85c. in store. Oats are scarce and in demand. 
Sales of Southern at 53c. and Pennsylvania at 54 
and 55 cents. 








EACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 

department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class-and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered ; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatuss 


Dittwvn Parzisa, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 

Joseru C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Extuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
5 


Hicks, each ° ° 7 
sc Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each ° os 31 


Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages impertect) 
each ° ° . 50 

Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Trath Vilidicated, each . 2 31 

Friend or Advocate 
tions, Janney’s P 







of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 


&c., each ° ° aid 37 
Memoirs of Ann / » and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° ° ° 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. . ° 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . . 62 


Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 

Cuarces and Emmor Comty. 


Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1874.—tf. 











INTELLIGENCER. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYs, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com. 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 





For reference and further information, address tht 
Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


| The Summer Session of this School will commence 
| on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
| Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
| half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. HGH FOULKE, Jr.;Teacher 











RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
| coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus. 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing. each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Ercil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal, 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. ° 








\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
\ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The Second Termof this Institution will commence 
on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue 22 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For Circulars, &c., address 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—6t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 

Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on 1st of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 


For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m, 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.; Merchant ab. 4th st. 
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